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LEADERS WANTED--OR SERVANTS? 


HEARD a few years ago that a 

well-known missionary society had 

some thirty vacancies which it 
found itself unable to fill, because the 
men did not offer. But when it be- 
came known that the principalship of 
the ———————. College in the East 
was vacant, forty applications were 
received without much delay. That is 
a rather highly colored illustration of 
a trouble which in various shades and 
degrees is more common than it ought 
to be. The tendency of the Student 
Movement throughout the world has 
been to lay stress on leadership. Over 
and over again in student magazines 
you will see, and in _ conference 
speeches you will hear, the appeal to 
the student to come forward, because 
he has been trained for leadership and 
the nations of the world are needing 
his aid. It is a very natural appeal 
to make, especially if you are trying 
to get the attention of men and women 
whose ears are deafened with the ur- 
gency of home opportunity. Yet it is 
open to grave dangers. 

I do not mean to deny a place to 
ambition. In the character of most 
men it is an important element, and 
God has made men ambitious in order 
that they may do His work. A man 
is a poor thing unless he wants to play 
his part and play it well. But ought 
the ambition to play his part be al- 
lowed to include the longing to out- 
shine every one else and gain the repute 
of leadership? 

In all past ages of religious history 
and notably in the story of the Jews 
and of the Christian Church, God has 
called men one by one to outstanding 
prophetic service. In most cases, it 
is true, the price to pay has been high- 
er than any of the rewards that of- 
fered. The men who have been candi- 
dates for apostleship have had to drink 
of the cup that their Master drank 
and to be baptised with the baptism 
of blood and tears. Yet even if the 
price remains as heavy, the call to- 
day is not the old call. The single 
individual in the modern world can 
still gain a certain success, but it is 
usually of the kind which grows like 
a flower and withers as quickly. Look 
over the political history of the last 
five years and you will discover any 
number of illustrations of this. The 
majority of real movements that are 
changing the lives of men today are 
guided not by individuals but by 
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groups. In many cases the individuals 
of these groups are practically un- 
known. It is the same with religion. 
I am convinced that the noblest proph- 
ecy for the future will not be the voice 
of one man, but of a group of men. 
No one man can compass the vastness 
of modern life. No one man can es- 
cape the mistakes caused by reliance 
on a single mind. There is plenty of 
room for ambition still, but it should 
be an ambition to be one of a team 
that is doing effective service. Fur- 
ther, the members of the team, how- 
ever proud of its success, ought never 
to forget that it is only one contrib- 
utor to the divine purpose for the 
whole, and that, if other teams fall 
behind, that is a matter for sorrow 
and not for exultation. 

This applies to the ministry in our 
own country. We have laid far too 
much stress on great names and strong 
personalities. I shall always carry 
with me the phrase of a theological 
student, “the natural desire to play the 
part of a strong man in an important 
pulpit.” Many a minister’s reputation 
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is sounded so loud that the name of 
his Master has been drowned in the 
acclamation. Many a congregation 
still assembles to hear Mr. So-and-so 
and not to worship God. Journalism, 
I suppose, must inevitably make play 
with reputations, but, when it exploits 
them, it is no friend to the best inter- 
ests of the Kingdom, and any one who 
knows the inner working of the coun- 
cils of the Church knows how often it 
is impossible to carry through the 
ideal policy because the public will 
focus all its attention on the men with 
the reputation. (Unfortunately in 
modern democracy reputations have a 
way of being five years behind the 
facts and by the time the general pub- 
lic is gossiping about a leader’s power 
it is quite possible that the power it- 
self may have ebbed away.) What we 
need in the home Church today is a 
body of disciples where no one thinks 
of asking which is to sit upon the 
throne above his fellows. 

But, perilous as it may be to lay 
much stress on leadership in the 
Church at home, it is much worse when 
we think of missionary service. Ev- 
erywhere in the world the nations are 
beginning to express themselves. Most 
of them will quite likely make some- 
thing of a mess of their task of gov- 
ernment; but that is part of the way 
in which they must learn. The past 
régime of autocracy has not been so 
compellingly successful that we can 
veto the new experiments! As Canon 
Waller, now Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
once remarked about missionaries and 
the Indian Church: “I don’t see why 
we should insist on making all the mis- 
takes ourselves!” 

Missions do not exist for their own 
sake, but only to create a Church of the 
country in the spirit of their Lord. If 
in that main object they fail, they fail 
altogether. 

Once this is understood, it will be- 
come impossible to appeal for mission- 
aries along the ordinary lines of so- 
called leadership. The missionary for 
today is the man who can draw out 
all the latent powers of the men and 
women among whom he lives. If he 
begins to think of his own reputation, 
or to measure results by his own suc- 
cess, he is surrendering himself to an 
illusion. What his Master calls him 
for is to be a servant. He is not called 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
It is one of the tragedies of the world 
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that the original meaning of that word 
“minister” has been overlaid by hu- 
man ambitions and by that adulation 
which found it easier to lavish dignity 
than to slave in labor. The mission- 
ary going out must be willing to take 
the humblest place, if he can serve the 
people to whom he goes. He must be 
willing not to be imposed upon them 
by an external authority. That was 
once possible, but in the greater civi- 
lizations the Church will have to be 
consulted. The missionary must be in- 
vited by the Church authorities of the 
country to give them aid in such ways 
as they believe they need. He must 
be prepared to do something more rev- 
olutionary still, he must be ready to 
leave when they feel that he can serve 
no longer. 

Every Christian, in his dealings with 
the community in which God sets him, 
will desire to see the purposes of 
Christ accomplished. All his actions 
and his influence will be directed by 
that desire and the missionary as an 
invited friend will always seek to turn 
the current of the Church into nobler 
channels and to cleanse it from impur- 
ities. In other words, he will not be 
freed from responsibility. But he will 
inspire others to lead the movement 
and to them, not to him, must come 
the glory. If in the process something 
like leadership is thrust upon him, that 
will be a charge to be accepted with 
fear and trembling and to be trans- 
ferred to the people of the land at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Does any one think that an ideal 
like this involves a surrender of per- 
sonality? The truth is all the other 
way. After bitter experience of the 
results of disregard, we are beginning 
to believe that Jesus really knew wha’ 
he was talking about and any one who 
watches modern life will agree that 
among all the profound things He said 
there were none profounder than the 
principle, “He that loseth his life for 
my sake shall save it.” All the really 
big men in the world are the people 
who have lost their lives. All the men 
for whom we have permanent admira- 
tion are the people who have lived, 
not in themselves, but in others. The 
people whose names stand out in the 
long class-list of the years are those 
who have in essence denied themselves. 
It is that positive living in others that 
Christ meant by “denying self” and 
not the artificial mortifications or sup- 
pressions to which we sometimes turn. 
There is nothing which makes per- 
sonality so great as its dedication un- 
der the will of God to the help and 
growth of others. A man said to me 
a few weeks ago: “We have got a 
large number of Student Volunteers.” 
I asked in return: “Well, but what sort 
of men are they?” “Oh,” he replied, 
“they are most of them well fitted for 
leadership.” I hope I was not a prig 
when I returned to the enquiry: “I 
don’t care much about leadership; that 
will take care of itself. How many of 
them are ready to go and wash the 
feet of men?” That today is one of 
the gravest of missionary questions. 
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“OBEDIENCE TO LAW IS 
LIBERTY” 


By GEORGE STEWART, JR. 


This sentence is carved across 

the front of the court house of an 
old New England city. It has special 
meaning for the college men of America 
in a day of unprecedented law-breaking. 
Said a college president recently: “The 
wholesale disregard for law which we 
see about us today has raised a situa- 
tion the like of which we have not seen 
since slavery, when we consider its 
effects on our national life.” 

Now to get at the facts concerning 
prohibition. The dry amendment was 
not a war measure purely, although 
the war gave momentum to the dry 
movement. At the close of the year 
1916 two-thirds of the territory of the 
United States was dry territory by 
popular vote, and three-fourths of our 
population lived in that territory. Those 
who maintain that prohibition was 
brought about through the duplicity of 
the Anti-Saloon League or through the 
trick of a group of fanatics are not con- 
versant with the facts. 

It is a favorite pastime now for 
wags to make fun of prohibition work- 
ers and to ask why a popular vote was 
not taken. The constitution of the 
United States provides a very specific 
and definite procedure according to 
which that instrument may be amended. 
Every one of those steps were complied 
with in making the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment law, just as they had been follow- 
ed out in passing the prior seventeen 
amendments. The legality of the meth- 
od by which the prohibition amendment 
was passed is established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The fact is there 
is no procedure by which the Constitu- 
tion may be amended by popular vote. 

Again, many will argue that even 
though legally passed it would have 
been expedient to have discussed such 
a matter for a large period. This idea 
is honestly advanced by a great many 
people. The answer is that the whole 
issue was not fought out in a corner. 
It has been discussed from lecture plat- 
forms, pulpit and press for eighty 
years. Not even slavery had as many 
decades of debate. Maine and Kansas 
became dry states and suffered because 
they were among the first to lead the 
way. But in spite of abuses econom- 
ists, doctors, business men, and educa- 
tors gradually came to see the benefits 
of prohibition and spoke out on the 
issue, and county after county and 
state after state, having thoroughly de- 
bated the matter, voted themselves dry 
by majority vote. If any would plead 
the tyranny of the majority the only 
answer that can be given is that in a 
democracy the majority necessarily 
must rule. 

And now about the college man and 
the present status of prohibition. The 
law as we see it in operation is obeyed 
best among the laboring classes—if we 
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may be permitted to speak of Ameri- 
cans in terms of classes—less well 
obeyed among the middle classes, and 
least well obeyed among the most privi- 
leged and wealthy people in our coun- 
try. In other words, that “Fashion” 
against which the “Gentleman with a 
Duster” inveighs, which has received 
the best our nation has to offer in the 
way of education, which holds rightly 
or wrongly the great bulk of our 
wealth, which possesses social privilege 
and power, which sets the pace for the 
throng which looks to the top for its 
cue, is disdainful of the nation’s law. 

This law is not an ordinary regula- 
tion, but is a part of our constitution, 
the violation of which weakens the very 
foundation upon which our government 
rests, namely respect for that which 
has been made a part of our funda- 
mental legal instrument by those legal 
means provided. After the passage of 
the dry amendment ex-President Taft, 
now Chief Justice, wrote a magazine 
article in which he said, in effect, that 
although he had not favored prohibi- 
tion it was now a part of the United 
States Constitution and there was but 
one thing for its citizens to do: obey it! 

I do not wish here to go into the dis- 
gusting details that all of us know are 
occurring on college campuses and 
among college men across the country. 
I firmly believe it is because college 
men have not waked up to the fact of 
what they are doing. A man of hardy 
constitution may recover from intoxica- 
tion induced from drinking a pint of gin 
bought from a bootlegger whom he 
despises, but what he is doing is some- 
thing worse than getting drunk. He, 
in the highest position of leadership 
and influence possible for a man of his 
years to occupy, is of his own free will 
setting an example for all others to 
violate the Constitution of the United 
States, in fact as much so as if he kept 
slaves. There has been a lot of loose 
and sentimental talk about “100 per 
cent Americanism.” People have been 
threatened with hanging who have 
sneered at our flag. But thousands of 
college men are doing worse, they are 
violating and holding up to ridicule 
that which makes the flag have signifi- 
cance—the Constitution of the United 
States. Every man when joining a 
fraternity gives up some personal priv- 
ileges in order that the common good 
may be insured. Every citizen and 
especially every influential citizen can 
forego some things to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Thousands of college 
men would voluntarily give up drink- 
ing, I believe, if they saw that their ac- 
tion was striking at the most sacred 
instrument of our government and was 
threatening the regard for law upon 
which philosophy of government is 
based. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE REFUGEE 


HE many thousands of needy ref- 

ugee students in the relief areas 

touched by the European Student 
Relief constitute a most serious prob- 
lem. Its gravity is evident, when it is 
seen that refugees form a large ele- 
ment in the student population of Cen- 
tral Europe and the Near East. Ex- 
act statistics are difficult to give, owing 
to the shifting conditions amongst refu- 
gees, but certain approximate figures 
are available. 

1. In Hungary over 4,000 students 
are refugees, i. e., at least one-fourth 
of the student population. 

2. In Vienna at least one-fourth of 
the students are foreign and a large 
proportion of them are refugees, but 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
Austria, it is impossible to distinguish 
accurately between foreigner and refu- 
gee. 

3. Russian (including Ukrainian) 
refugees students are found in large 
numbers all over central Europe. We 
have found considerable bodies of Rus- 
sian refugee students in eighteen coun- 
tries—Esthonia, Latvia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Switzerland, Britain, France, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Palestine, Egypt, Algeria and 
the United States. Careful investiga- 
tion shows 2,000 in Germany, 700 in 
Poland, 1,800 in Czechoslovakia, 2,000 
(at least) in Constantinople, 1,800 in 
Bulgaria, i. e., 8,300 in five countries. 
At a modest estimate there must be in 
our field 10,000 students, refugees from 
Russia, at the present time. The Rus- 
sian refugee student population shifts 
continuously—in consequence of the 
generous offer of the Czech govern- 
ment to provide educational facilities 
for Russians, 1,000 or more Russian 
students will be transported from Con- 
stantinople to Prague. 

We are safe in saying that the whole 
number of refugee students of all na- 
tionalities with whom we have to deal, 
cannot be less than 18,000 to 20,000. 

The question is often asked, How did 
these students become refugees? Why 
do they not return to their own coun- 
try? To this the only general answer 
which can be given is that this large 
body of refugees is always the result of 
conditions arising out of the war. 
Otherwise distinction must be made be- 
tween refugees of different kinds. 

(a.) Students who were studying 
away from their own country, and be- 
cause of the outbreak of war or some 
convulsion in their homeland, have had 
their communications with home cut 
off. This is the case with numbers of 
Russian students in Switzerland who 
were stranded there at the beginning 
of the war and have never been able to 
return. It is the case also with stu- 
dents from Georgia and Azerbaijan 
who, when independent republics were 
established in their lands, were sent 
abroad by their governments, and now 
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that these governments have been over- 
thrown, find themselves penniless and 
without resource in Germany, Britain, 
France and other lands. 

(b.) Students who have been on the 
losing side in civil war or revolution 
and have fled from their own country. 
Of this class were successive waves of 
refugee students from Hungary to Aus- 
tria as one revolution succeeded an- 
other. 

(c.) Students who are prisoners-of- 
war. Many such were found in prison- 
camps in Germany or Poland at the 
close of the war. A large number of 
the Russian students in Poland are 
those who were found in prisoner-of- 
war camps as the result of the war be- 
tween Russia and Poland. In many 
cases the European Student Relief has 
succeeded in securing for these students 





A TYPICAL REFUGEE 

His father is a Pole, his mother an 
American-Pole. He lived in the United 
States until he reached the fifth grade 
of grammar school. The Russian Revo- 
lution found the family in Kiew. For 
some two years the boy has not heard 
from his father or mother. His medi- 
cal classes at the University of Warsaw 
keep him busy daily from 9 A. M. un- 
til 6 P. M., and on alternate nights he 
acts as night-watchman, for which he 
is paid 9,260 Marks per month. This 
sum, his only source of income, is less 
than the absolute minimum necessary 
for existence. He is able to get along 
by the fact that he gets a free breakfast 
(furnished by the European Student 
Relief) and is able to purchase from 
the Student’s Cooperative Organiza- 
tion a lunch at a greatly reduced 
price. 





release from captivity and permission 
to enter the universities. 

(d.) Students who, though in their 
own country, are, nevertheless, refu- 
gees. The refugee students in Hun- 
gary to-day are all of this class. They 
come from the territories transferred 
under the Peace Treaty from Hungary 
to Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia respectively. To this class be- 
long the students, whether Armenians, 
Turks or Greeks, who have lost home 
and family through successive wars, 
revolutions and massacres in the terri- 
tory of the old Ottoman Empire. To- 
day practically every Armenian stu- 
dent is a refugee. There are 600 refu- 
gee Greek students in the University 
of Athens. 

The reasons why these men and 
women cannot return home are as va- 
rious as their circumstances. Unwill- 
ingness to take the oath of allegiance to 
the existing government in their land 
of origin, and consequent fear of death 
or imprisonment, lack of funds for the 


return journey, inability to get permits 
to return, impossibility of studying in 
their own language after return, desire 
to finish their professional studies and 
qualify without loss of time, and so 
forth. 


I. Common ordinary humanity com- 
pels us to help these needy students. 

(a.) Refugee students have nearly 
always passed through great suffering 
from war, imprisonment, epidemics and 
starvation. They are very often ner- 
vously exhausted or otherwise in bad 
health. Tuberculosis is rampant 
amongst them. This increases the diffi- 
culty of finding them work and also 
militates against their success in their 
studies. 

(b.) Time is not on the side of the 
refugee. Students in their own land, 
as economic conditions improve, see 
their prospects brighten. The refu- 
gee sees his grow steadily darker. He 
finds himself often in a strange or even 
hostile environment. When he seeks 
work, he finds a prejudice against the 
employment of the foreigner, or even 
a boycott against him. Even where 
groups of refugees have been well re- 
ceived at first, as year after year pass- 
es and they still are forced to remain, 
assistance is withdrawn. Recently the 
Czech Government, requiring the bar- 
racks and equipment which they lent 
last year to 200 Ukrainian students 
for a hostel, have been forced to turn 
them out on the street. 

(c.) The refugee, man for man, 
needs far more help than other stu- 
dents. In many cases he has lost all 
his relations, or is completely cut off 
from news of them. He gets no sup- 
plies from home, and has nothing to 
fall back upon, no home, no clothes, no 
money. He is a prey to isolation and 
despair, and if not helped to conquer 
his circumstances, often degenerates 
and becomes a danger. 

II. The principles of the European 
Student Relief compel it. We are 
pledged to the utmost of our ability to 
help all really needy students in Cen- 
tral Europe without distinction of race, 
nationality, language or political party. 
How then can we neglect the refugee, 
whose need is outstanding? 

III. Their lands need _ leadership. 
The countries from which come the 
bulk of the refugees with whom we are 
dealing to-day, the territories of the 
old Russian and old Ottoman Empires, 
are among the countries which are 
most in need of trained leaders. Save 
a man from despair, give him heart 
again and a chance to learn a profes- 
sion, and you are preparing a leader 
for his country later on. Doctors, 
teachers, engineers, architects, trained 
agriculturists, all are‘ needed in great 
numbers. It is in the faculties prepar- 
ing for these professions that the bulk 
of-our refugees are found. 

IV. Work for refugee students is 
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abundantly worth while. Though the 
European Student Relief is but a year 
old, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation has long been helping refu- 
gee students through the friendly re- 
lations committees of the various na- 
tional movements. Switzerland, Brit- 
ain, and France did a large amount of 
work for Servian and Czech refugee 
students during the latter years of the 
war: they gave a warm welcome to ref- 
ugee students from Belgium at the be- 
ginning of the war. Amongst these lat- 
ter were many non-Belgians, Russians, 
Poles, Armenians, Ruthenians, Greeks, 
etc. Czechoslovakia received thousands 
of Jugoslav students as soon as the war 
was over. America helped liberally 
with these refugees in Europe largely 
through the Y. M. C. A. 

To-day Belgians, Servians and Czechs 
are no longer refugees. Foyers opened 
for Belgian students are closed. Ser- 
vian student canteens and clubs are 
closed or have become self-supporting. 
The material work is over; its moral 
and spiritual results remain in perma- 
nent international friendship and in the 
lives of men and women occupying po- 
sitions of leadership in their own land 
and pouring out in her service all they 
learned while refugees. 

An excellent proof of the soundness 
of the work already done is that not a 
few students, who have been helped as 
refugees themselves, but now have re- 
turned home or have become seif-sup- 
porting, are taking a leading part in 
organising work on behalf of the 
European Student Relief. 

What is our task? 

The European Student Relief has al- 
located special workers and special 
funds for use on behalf of refugee stu- 
dents. On their behalf it has invited 
and secured the cooperation of other 
bodies, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
the Friends, the Red Cross societies in 
certain countries. It has opened hos- 
tels and foyers, organized canteens, dis- 
tributed clothing and medicine, taught 


trades and secured employment, and 
promoted Refugee Student Co-opera- 
tives. It has dealt with governments 


on behalf of refugee students, and has 
secured permits to enter universities, 
lowering of fees, permission to corre- 
spond with families, etc. It has sent 
tubercular students to sanatoria, it has 
secured and loaned out books, paid final 
examination fees or the expense of 
printing a thesis for a degree, and has 
lent money for the railway journey of 
those who can be repatriated. 

All this refugee relief activity must 


be continued and increased. Unfortu- 
nutely year by year the number of 
refugee students increases, and their 


resources diminish. If we are to finish 
our job, work for refugee students must 
be continued in certain forms for cer- 
tain groups at least another year. It 
is a heavy and complicated task which 
is before us. But it means saving life 
and making men and women. 

Gifts should be made payable to 
George W. Perkins, Jr., the National 
Treasurer, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Max Yergan, National 
Secretary for Africa 


EN years ago leaders of the work 

of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation would have thought it im- 
possible for a colored secretary, sup- 
ported by colored Associations in North 
America, to go into Africa to establish 
an Association there. Yet that is-what 
has happened. 

A year ago six American Negroes 
and one Englishman at a conference in 
New York made a decision which is 
destined to write a new and significant 
chapter into missionary work, for the 
English National Council asked the 
Foreign Division of the Association in 
North America to send out a secretary 
for Association work in the British col- 
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onies in Africa. Coveting this unusual 
opportunity, the six Negroes at the New 
York conference asked—and a favor- 
able decision was given—that Negro 
friends in the United States be allowed 
to finance the project. There was no 
hesitation in the decision as to who the 
first man should be—every man at the 
meeting held the same opinion. They 
wanted Max Yergan. 

Born in Raleigh, N. C., in 1892, Max 
Yergan studied in the grade schools 
there, and in 1910 entered Shaw Uni- 
versity. In 1914 he graduated “with 
honors” and immediately thereafter 
entered upon his first Christian work 
as a Traveling Secretary for the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

At the International Convention in 
Cleveland in 1916, he heard a returned 
war worker tell of the wonderful op- 
portunity for service among the black 
troops in Africa. Afraid to trust him- 
self—for fear he had been swept off his 
feet—Yergan spent an entire night in 
prayer before he announced his de- 
cision to enlist as a war worker. 

From Cleveland he went to a Colored 
Students’ Conference at Kings Moun- 


tain, and his impassioned appeal for 
men and money still lingers with all 
who heard him. Not only did he make 
that definite appeal but he asked that 
every colored student in the United 
States pray consistently that God would 
enable him so to serve that the way 
would be made easier for all colored 
men who would enter Association work. 
Memorable indeed was the period of 
intercession that followed his request. 

In 1916, then, Max Yergan enlisted 
for war service to be with his own race. 
Invalided home in 1918, he served in 
succession as Recruiting Officer for the 
War Work Council, as Field Secretary 
in France, as Chaplain in the United 
States Army and again as Student 
Volunteer Secretary. 

“T would not be able to rest if I did 
not go back to Africa,” he said, “There 
are 150,000,000 people in Africa—lov- 
able, teachable and eager to listen to 
the gospel.” 


A Message from Sailed 


Volunteers 


AST Sunday afternoon, on board the 

“Empress of Russia” bound for the 
Orient, over fifty men and women held 
a meeting in the name of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Most of them 
were Student Volunteers. Two things 
occurred to us which we as Volunteers 
on the mission fields feel a special in- 
terest in. One is the supreme objective 
of the whole Movement—the matter of 
getting more Volunteers in America 
actually to come out to help us. We 
want by personal letters, reports of 
our work, presentation of the needs, 
prayer, and ‘in every way the Spirit 
leads us, to get those who have volun- 
teered for foreign service to turn aside 
for nothing short of an unmistakable 
subsequent leading of God. And, in the 
second place, we feel we ought to do 
more to make the right environment in 
Canada and the United States for those 
who go from our respective fields to 
stay awhile in these our home countries. 
More who go from us to you as Chris- 
tians ought to remain Christian and re- 
turn Christians; and more who go as 
non-Christians ought to come to know 
Christ among you and return in His 
name to help us here. 

We want you to know, first, that we 
love the S. V. M. We love it because of 
what it has meant and continues to 
mean to us. We love it because we 
love Him whom it serves. 

Then, we want you to know we be- 
lieve in it. We believe in its ideals and 
policies, its plans and purposes. We 
believe in its living Watchword—“The 
Evangelization of the World in This 
Generation.” 

And finally, we want you to know it 
is our desire and purpose to support 
the Movement by our thought and our 
prayers and our gifts. We are still 
Student Volunteers. The Movement is 
still our Movement. Count on us al- 
ways. 

JESSE R. WILSON. 

Kobe, Japan. 

October 2, 1921. 
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THE ASILOMAR STUDENT CONFERENCE 


conferences held throughout the ' 


O F the eight or more men’s student 


United States, the Asilomar Con- 
ference for students of the Pacific 
Southwest is always unique in two fea- 
tures—time and place. It is held dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays and beside 
the sea. The advantages of both these 
features are self-evident. What better 
place, to usher in the new year than at 
Asilomar, hallowed by precious associa- 
tions? 

This year’s conference will'be memor- 
able for at least five ‘reasons: ‘First, be- 
cause of the splendid enrollment—295 
as over and against 225 last year. In 
these lean years for pocketbooks, num- 
bers have a_ peculiar significance. 
Second, because of the Foreign Student 
Night. Third, because of the presence 
of eighteen Russians in the conference. 
This is the first time in the history of 
American student conferences that Rus- 
sia has been so largely represented. 
Fourth, because of the exceptionally 
strong platform artillery. Fifth, be- 
cause of the urgent appeal made by 
ten Cherrington to aid starving stu- 
dents in Europe. His portrayal of the 
distress of our fellow students in Eu- 
rope aroused us from our smug provin- 
cialism. 

Asilomar this year was predominant- 
ly a humanizing conference. The vision 
and pressure of human need every- 
where—at home, in Europe, in the Far 
Fast, in Russia, were brought home to 
us with unusual power. The addresses 
of Stitt Wilson gripped us, stirring our 
hearts and summoning us to high re- 
solve. The burden of his message was 
the dire need of humanity. He plead 
the cause of common folk. He helped 
us to appreciate the sacred worth of 
ordinary human beings in a spirit we 
had not known before. The precious- 
ness of personality in contrast to prop- 
erty and institutions was made real and 
vivid by this great lover of people. 

In the stimulating addresses on 
Christian fundamentals by President 
Kurtz of McPherson College, the same 
humanizing processes were at work. In 
masterly, rapid strokes, he sketched a 
philosophy of living that made the whole 
of religion a matter of friendship. Ac- 
cording to it, man’s relation to nature 
is that of sovereign; to his fellow man, 
that of brother; to God, that of child. 
In his closing address, Dr. Kurtz said: 
“Not power, but vicarious sacrifice is 
the law of life.” “It is the law of the 
family; God is Father, not despot.” 
This speaker speedily created a favor- 
able atmosphere, for Christian funda- 
mentals were presented in such a way 
that college men hungered for more. 
This is high tribute. 

Foreign Students’ Night created 
probably the most powerful single im- 
pression of the conference. A Mexi- 
can, Herbert Sein, a senior at the Uni- 
versity of California, presided. A mod- 


By GEORGE M. DAY 


est dark haired Russian led off with a 
piano solo which cleansed our musical 
minds of jazz and prepared our spirits 
for the impressive program which fol- 
lowed. Sein’s opening words on world 
brotherhood gave a tone and spirit to 
the occasion that at once enlarged the 
bounds of our hearts to include all these 
races whose representatives were to 
participate in the evening’s program. 
“Blessed Be the Tie” was sung first in 
Japanese by Japan’s four representa- 
tives, then in Spanish by three repre- 
sentatives from the South American 
Republics, next in Chinese by four stu- 
dents from China, and finally the entire 
audience rose and sang the same in 
English. The binding effect of that tie 
was assuredly blessed. 


Hundreds are morally wrecked before 
they ever reach the halls of the uni- 
versity. “Clean up your cities for the 
sake of these youngest children of 
Uncle Sam,” was this young orator’s 
last impassioned word. 

The crowning event of Foreign Stu- 
dent Night was the impressive candle 
ceremony, which symbolized the lighting 
of the torch of world brotherhood, and 
its passing from nation to nation. Un- 
der Sein’s inimitable guidance this 
ceremony was transformed from sym- 
bolism to reality. The faint glimmer 
from some eight or ten candles held 
aloft by as many students representing 
their countries was the symbol. The 
reality was in the actual glow of hu- 
man brotherhood which the entire audi- 














ASILOMAR, 1921 


GROUP OF 17 RUSSIAN REFUGEE STUDENTS AND FOUR OF THE 


EXECUTIVES 


OF THE CONFERENCE 


Pugh of India made the first speech, 
followed by McPhee of Australia. These 
personal representatives by their words 
and presence linked us to their coun- 


tries. Then those eighteen Russians 
sang. What rich melody! How they 
pulled at our heart strings! The cord- 


ial applause showed how warm a place 
they had made in the heart of the con- 
ference. Japan was eloquently repre- 
sented. Chang of China made this sig- 
nificant statement: “He who under- 
stands China politically, economically, 
and spiritually, will have the key to 
the Orient for the next five centuries.” 
It was thrilling to hear this Chinese 
student close his speech with a quota- 
tion from Longfellow’s “Sail On! O 
Ship of State.” The speech of a Fili- 
pino was a touching plea to Americans 
to safeguard students from the Philip- 
pines from the vices of our port cities. 


ence felt. A sense of kinship with 
every one of these fifty students from 
other lands burst into being. What 
we all had thought of in the abstract 
about international relationships be- 
came at once incarnate here. 

The international forums this year 
on Japan, Russia, China, and South 
America and Europe were extremely 
valuable and popular. The presence of 
Japanese, Chinese, Russian and South 
American students added local color 
and zest to these discussion groups. 

Probably the most novel feature of 
Asilomar this year was that group of 
Russians. They were splendid fellows. 
They won our hearts by their singing 
and by their personal charm, and they 
raised the roof of the dining room with 
their Cossack yell. Before the confer- 
ence was a day old, they were entering 
into its spirit, keenly appreciative of 
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everything that went on, including the 
fun of stunt night. 

The President of the Conference, 
Professor Lynn T. White, conducted a 
Bible study class especially for this 
group of Russians. The contrast be- 
tween the Russian and the American 
points of view on some of the funda- 
mental questions of life was most illum- 
inating and instructive. “Is the world 
growing better?” was one of the ques- 
tions which revealed decided differences 
of opinion. Most of the Russians, out 
of bitter experience, answered in the 
negative. In the closing meeting of the 
conference Mr. Danilevitch of Russia 
said: “I do not understand all that Mr. 
Stitt Wilson has said, but it has put 
the Christian spirit into my heart. 

Mention should be made of a little 
gift which the members of the confer- 
ence made to Gale Seaman. Since he 
is to be the official representative for 
the Pacific Coast at the World’s Stud- 
ent Christian Federation Conference in 
Peking next April, it is only fitting 
that Mrs. Seaman should accompany 
him. The conference welcomed this op- 
portunity to help make this possible for 
Gale. 

The fireside closing meeting is invar- 
iably the best of all. This year was 
no exception. This meeting belongs to 
the students. At this time scores of 
men in rapid succession rose spontane- 
ously and in terse sentences expressed 
what the conference had meant to 
them. Here are testimonies selected 
at random: “This conference has been 
an eye opener to me; it has made me 
an internationalist.” A student from 
China said: “I was brought up a non- 
Christian, but was converted at eight- 
een years. Since coming to America 
my faith has been shaken by science 
and materialism. Asilomar I am glad 
to say has brought me back to that 
faith I once had.” An American stud- 
ent said: “I have talked to nearly every 
nationality here, they put me to shame 
n many respects.” A Mexican testi- 
fied: “I have caught the appreciation 
of genuine friendship. I believe world 
brotherhood is the only solution to our 
problems.” Said another American: 
“Something keeps sticking in my mind. 
A Japanese delegate said it in his 
speech on Foreign Student Night. It 
is ‘Christianity is not a mere ideal, it 
is a living thing.’” “Some of the best 
men I have met at this conference,” 
said another American, are Japanese, 
Filipinos and Russians.” 

Dr. James A. Francis, beloved by 
the students at Seabeck and Asilomar, 
followed these testimonies with the 
closing address of the conference. He 
too made his contribution to the human- 
izing process, for with him religion is 
life. Decisions must have been made 
in the night watches following that 
address. 

The spirit of Asilomar this year was 
summed up in this quotation from 
Rauschenbusch which a Chinese stud- 
ent was found copying into the fly- 
leaf of his Testament: “Love is energy 
of steadfast good-will bent on creating 
fellowship.” 
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EDITORIALS 


The “Pivot of Success” 


* the earlier days of the Student 

Movement Bible study used to be 
spoken of as “the pivot of success.” 
Perhaps we would be profited by apply- 
ing as a test of every Association to- 
day, whether it has those elements in 
its program which the Bible alone can 
give. Given meetings, forums, and even 
discussion groups, there is still a great 
lack unless in groups and in personal 
daily study men gain those distinctive 
values which the Bible alone can give. 
A letter to all Association presidents re- 
cently suggested a cabinet discussion 
on the subject: “What is supplied to an 
Association program by Bible study 
which cannot be supplied by any other 
activity?” 

Above all else, Bible study unveils 
the face of the Lord Jesus. We do not 
test our lives or campus or social condi- 
tions by His standards because we do 
not see His standards. Most students 
(so-called) never have made a first- 
hand study of who Jesus was and what 
His program is. It is easy to say that 
He is the Hope of the world; but few 
are willing to begin a patient investiga- 
tion of His principles and claims and to 
yield themselves in relentless disciple- 
ship to them. The central importance 
of such investigation and discipleship 
fully justifies the renewed emphasis in 
many colleges upon a vigorous Bible 
study program. There are plenty of 
good courses; the need now is to get 
them used. New daily readings are 
now available for “Jesus and His 
Cause” and “How Jesus met Life Ques- 
tions.” These should help to increase 
greatly this month the number who 
regularly follow the Morning Watch. 


The Field Councils 


HE Field Councils have 
operation for two years. The first 
meeting of the National Representa- 
tives will be in New York, February 
10-12. It will be recalled that each 
Field Council elects two of its number, 
at least one a student, to represent it 
in national concerns. The Student De- 
partment Committee of the Interna- 
tional Committee has voted to include 
these national members in the Student 
Department Committee. Thus do two 
streams of democracy ‘converge and 
unite to make this Student Movement 
even more of a student movement. 
This forthcoming meeting marks an 
epoch. It will in itself be an impres- 
sive illustration of the national unity 
of the many _ scattered’ branches 
throughout the United States. Every 
one of the 750 Associations in colleges. 
schools, and universities has a direct 
channel of influence to this National 
Committee, and through it to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
In our vast country national conscious- 
ness is not a possession forced on one 
without effort. For that reason the 
Field Councils, each covering a con- 


been in 


ference area, are a wise preliminary 
to and a necessary training for the 
national responsibility. Indeed, the 
Field Councils are also national in 
their outlook. But a student solidar- 
ity does exist across the country and 
the National Committee recognizes this 
fact and utilizes it for the purposes of 
the Kingdom of God. 

The deliberations of February 10-12 
will be followed with concern and 
prayer by friends of the Student Move- 
ment everywhere. By the grace of 
God they may open a great new chap- 
ter in the Movement’s life. 


The Universal Day of Prayer 


A S the Call is sounded for the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for students 


(February 26, 1922) the world is 
witnessing a fellowship in suffering 


among the students of the world that 
is both tragic and glorious. The stud- 
ents of twenty-six nations, deeply 
stirred by reports of suffering on the 
part of their fellow students in Europe, 
are uniting their gifts that adequate 
relief may be administered quickly. 

At this writing the American stud- 
ents as a group have fallen short of 
expectations. Total cash receipts to 
date are but a fraction of what must 
be received if the immediate and ele- 
mental needs of our fellow students in 
Europe are to be met. Life itself is 
at stake—and that life Europe’s best. 
A recent cable states: “Surely Ameri- 
can students will not accept as final a 
result that will force at least 50,000 
of their fellow students in these shat- 
tered nations either to abandon their 
studies or to break physically under 
impossible economic strain.” 

Nothing but sacrificial giving on the 
part of thousands of students in all 
parts of this country will now avail. 
A little college in Indiana has already 
set the pace for the nation. With only 
175 students, most of them working 
their way through college, they have 
supported their missionary in the Phil- 
ippines and in addition voted to give 
up five dinners in one week that they 
might contribute to the Friendship 
Fund the money thus saved. We are 
waiting for others to follow their lead. 

In preparation therefore for the Day 
of Prayer for Students we suggest: 

(1) That every college and univer- 
sity make its gift and make it sacri- 
ficially for this Friendship Fund. 

(2) That on February 26, 1922, each 
member of every Student Christian 
Association and all other’ students 
deeply interested literally accompany 
their prayers with fasting and saving 
that on that day a great outpouring 
of additional gifts may be received, 
sufficient in amount to meet the truly 
desperate needs of our fellow students 
in those sorely stricken lands of Mid- 
dle Furope and Russia. 

What a blessing to the world such 
a Day of Prayer would be! Shall we 
not begin at once to plan for it? 
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News and Views 


A year ago a week-end retreat was 
held at the University of Vermont with 
Professor Wright of 
Yale as leader. While 
the meeting was 
planned chiefly to 
reach Vermont men, a 
few were invited from other Vermont 
colleges. Among these were two men 
from Middlebury, where there had been 
no Association for a number of years. 
After returning to their own college 
these two men got together a group of 
sixteen students who organized an As- 
sociation and sent two delegates to Sil- 
ver Bay. This fall this group carried 
out a splendid program of work for 
new students, organized Bible classes, 
stimulated church attendance, and 
brought Prof. Henry B. Wright to the 
Middlebury campus for a two-day in- 
stitute on personal evangelism. 

All this gives us occasion to reiterate 
that intercollegiate visitation is of in- 
finite worth and should be much more 
practiced. We are glad to hear of such 
interchange of visits between Exeter 
and Andover, Washburn College and 
Kansas University, Yale and Dart- 
mouth. Hail, you Association President 
where things are dragging a bit; invite 
for a week-end visit of hob-nobbing and 
personal work the livest deputation 
from a live neighbor Association! 


Carrying 
Torches 


A new custom was inaugurated last 
June at the University of Wisconsin. 
On Commencement Day 


Linking morning all former mem- 
up the bers of the Association and 
Alumni others interested met for 


breakfast in the parlors of 
the building. At this meeting a repre- 
sentative of the alumni was chosen to 
the Board of Directors and work and 
plans of the Association were reported 
and discussed. 

We have heard of similar meetings at 
other places, but have yet to learn of 
the Association which has developed 
the largest possibilities of such an oc- 
easion. We would appreciate sugges- 
tions or any reports of successful meet- 
ings of this sort. 


We hear a great deal about the heavy 
responsibilities resting upon the shoul- 
ders of cabinet men. 
Appreciation One president showed 
of the Cabinet his appreciation of 
his cabinet by send- 
ing to them this New 
Year’s greeting: 
Dear Friend: 

As we face the beginning of a new 
year, it is with the thought of added 
zest and enthusiasm for the service 
which we can render curing the year. 
The old year has meant much to us, 
yet not all that it might have, in the 
way of accomplishment. We can make 
the new year mean more. 

Were it not for the sacrificing spirit 
of the cabinet members, the Univer- 
sity Association would become an 
empty thing—a pile of ashes from which 
the fire has gone. Such a spirit, coup- 
led with a love for service and a burn- 
ing desire to follow Him whom we call 


Master, makes the heap of ashes living 
embers from which the warmth of fel- 
lowship, the fire of service, and the 
light of His eternal sacrifice go forth 
on their mission of cheer. 

With a word of appreciation for the 
loyaity and unselfish service of the 
cabinet men, and with the wish that 
the new year may bring happiness to 
you, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
MARION DICE. 

There is no doubt about the loyal 
response which such a word will have 
from the cabinet at the University 
of Colorado. 


In another column will be found a 
report of one of many efforts to carry 
out a gospel team 
program during the 
Christmas holidays. 
Perhaps the most in- 
teresting phase of 
this particular report is the success 


A Co-Ed 
Gospel Team 


which attended the experiment of using 
both men and women on the team. It 
is stated that “until this year the prac- 
ticability of a mixed team was ques- 
tioned but in view of the great work 
accomplished by the girls this year the 
opinion is unanimous that girl workers 
are indispensable to a well balanced 
gospel team.” 

This is the first time in our recollec- 
tion that this experiment has been 
tried and it is evident that a particular 
kind of service heretofore ignored was 
accomplished. It now seems possible 
to make on behalf of the girls of the 
community special efforts such as here- 
tofore have been carried out only for 
the boys. This includes hikes and other 
means that have been used exclusively 
by men members of teams to bring 
about close contact with the boys. The 
suggestion seems worth passing on to 
other co-educational colleges, details to 
be worked out in cooperation with the 
women’s Association. 


The Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 


hae year, since its foundation over 

a quarter of a century ago, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
has summoned the Christian Student 
Movements of the world and the lead- 
ers and members of the Christian 
Church to remember with special 
thanksgiving and_ intercession’ the 
moral and spiritual welfare of students 
the world over. This has been one of 
the principal sources of the growth 
and power of the Federation, which 
now embraces nearly 200,000 students 
and professors banded together in local 
Christian associations or unions in over 
2,500 universities, colleges, and higher 
schools. In accordance with this vital 
custom, the General Committee of the 
Federation designates February 26, 
1922, as a Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students, and calls upon all who 
have at heart the spiritual life and 
service of students to unite in the ob- 
servance of the day. Letters have gone 
to the officers of all Associations giv- 
ing suggestions which may help to make 
this day a memorable one. 

First of all, let there be prayers of 
thanksgiving. Certain reasons for 
thanksgiving have been given to each 
local president. 

Likewise, let there be prayers of 
intercession: 


For all Christian preachers, teach- 
ers, and writers who command in a 
special degree the attention and con- 
fidence of students today, that they may 
have a realizing sense of their respon- 
sibility, and that by voice and pen they 
may influence profoundly the ideals, 
outlook, and consecration of those who 
are to lead the forces of righteousness 
and unselfishness in the coming day. 

For the work of the Student Move- 
ments, both in individual universities 
and in national fields, that leaders of 
spiritual power, thorough intellectual 
furnishing, and genuine gifts of leader- 
ship may be forthcoming in order to 


meet the great demands of the present 
wonderful situation. : 

For the Relief Work Campaign of 
the Federation now being conducted, 
that ample funds may be given to meet 
the truly desperate needs of students 
in destitute areas. ; 

For the Russian students both in 
Russia itself and among the Russian 
refugees scattered abroad, that they 
may be prepared for the larger lead- 
ership of the Russian peoples. : 

For the Christian students of India, 
China, and other Asiatic fields in the 
midst of great political, social, and in- 
tellectual unrest and upheaval, that 
they may confront the rising genera- 
tion of students with the living Christ 
and bring His spirit and dynamic prin- 
ciples to bear upon the problems in- 
volved in the regeneration and recon- 
struction of society. 

For the Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation to be held 
in Peking, April 4-9, 1922, to be attended 
by delegates from over thirty nations, 
that it may exert a great influence in 
promoting the Christian solution of the 
pressing international and inter-racial 
problems; for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Federation to 
be held in Peking, March 30-April 2, 
that it may project plans adequate to 
meet the present situation; and for the 
visitation of international delegations 
to the student centres of the Far East, 
that these visits may be attended with 
large spiritual results. 

The universities and colleges have 
ever been mountains of vision and 
training grounds for unselfish leader- 
ship. Never before has the world stood 
in greater need of these two great of- 
fices on the part of the universities. 
There is a superhuman factor in the 
imparting of vision and in the raising 
up of great leaders; it is the great 
factor. How transcendently important 
it is, therefore, that the coming Day 
of Prayer for Students be characterized 
by reality, intensity and unity. 

On behalf of the General Commit- 
tee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, 

John R. Mott, Chairman, 

Cc. T. Wang, Vice-Chairman, 

Michi Kawai, Vice-Chairman, 

Ruth Rouse, Secretary to the 
Executive Committee. 
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DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 
—and Other Books 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. By Rob- 


ert S. Woodworth. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 
There is perhaps no single book 


which will be so helpful as this one, 
to him who would get his bearings in 
the field of psychology, would see what 
its fundamental problems really are, 
know just what the new terminology 
represents and, more important, get 
at the sources of helpfulness which 
come from a better understanding of 
the thing we call “human nature.” 

In brief, Woodworth writes of how 
men act and what makes them act as 
they do. His stress is on the things 
that drive human beings, on cause and 
effect in human action. After all, this 
is the sum and substance of the prob- 
lem of Association work. We want to 
know what governs the action of folks 
and how that action may be modified 
or controlled. Hence the significance 
of “Dynamic Psychology.” 

Much of our tendency in “religious 
work” is to utilize mechanically the 
old analysis of habit formation. We 
classify habits as good and bad, then 
strive to get folks to break bad habits 
by conforming to certain steps in a 
procedure. We tell men to isolate bad 
habits, stand in front of them and try 
to smash them. The dynamic psychol- 
ogist would have us seek to transform 
character by a different method. He 
would bring into the lives of men new 
and absorbing enterprises. He tells 
us that an enterprise which a man has 
made his own guides all the activity 
and furnishes the drive of that life. 
It offers a unity to life which gives a 
positive control over all that hinders 
in attainment of its great goal. After 
all, is this not an attempt to state what 
the One who above all others under- 
stood human nature had in mind when 
he said: “Seek ye first His Kingdom 
and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” This 
is character transformation through 
the “expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion.” 


In his analysis of what it is that 
drives men at their enterprises the 
dynamic psychologist challenges the 


fundamental process we follow in much 
of our attempt to secure and develop 
religious leadership. We depend on 
exhortation. We plead with men to 


do things or to keep at tasks. We try 
to give them motives. The dynamic 
psychologist in analyzing the drive 


which keeps men at tasks tells us that 
the drive must come from the task it- 
self. Men will do things they can find 
satisfaction in doing. They must be- 
come interested in the result for the 
result’s sake. If this be true we shall 
develop the leadership we long for by 
setting men at tasks and helping them 
to do those tasks successfully that they 
may find in them the joy which fur- 
nishes a drive to further achievement. 
JAY A. URICE. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC. Published by 
Survey Graphic, New York. 


“So we are off to chart the seas, link- 
ing to our quest for fact and experi- 
ence a frank experiment in the tech- 
nique of social interpretation.” 

With such words as these, Paul 
Kellogg introduces the first number of 
Survey Graphic. 

The table of contents does not sur- 
prise a reader of The Survey. Such 
subjects as “Justice in the Stocks,” 
“The Railroaders,” “West Virginia and 
Its Civil War” reveal the fundamental 
human interests that the editors have 
at heart. 

sy skillful use of maps, charts, 
photographs, etc., the editor compels 
the reader to see the problems that are 
involved as well as to study those prob- 
lems. One’s only fear, in fact, as he 
turns the pages, is lest he become so 
absorbed in the pictures that he fails 
to study sufficiently their interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, the magazine 
will win its way into the esteem of 
many who cannot bring themselves in 
these busy days to read through page 
after page of unillumined prose. 

If the succeeding numbers approach 
in attractiveness and calibre the No- 
vember issue, a very large number of 
Student Associations will do well to 
place the magazine in their reading 
rooms. W. H. TINKER. 


THE COMMUNITY. 


deman. 


By E. C. 


Press. 


Lin- 
Association 


This book is clearly one of value to 
any leader in a community enterprise 
and some of the reasons for this value 
are these: First, there is a good dis- 
of the meaning of the word 
“community” and what it signifies. 
Second, there is in Chapter III a con- 
cise presentation of the major func- 
tions of the family and of the church. 
Third, Chapter IV outlines the major 
community groups, such as the home 
group, the neighborhood group, the 
play group, the school group, the 
church group, the work group, and the 
service group. Fourth, the analysis 
of community needs and agencies in 
Chapter VII is rewarding reading. 
Fifth, Chapter IX, presenting the 
psychology of community action, is 
Professor Lindeman’s original contri- 
bution to social theory, and contains 
some of the best work in the book. 

The uses to which this book can prof- 
itably be put seem to be these: First, 
as a stimulus to personal study and 
understanding of a city or a village 
in which one is working; second, as a 
twelve weeks’ course of study for the 
staff of a city Association; and third, 
as an introduction to a study of soc- 
iology, with a view to securing prac- 
tical and applicable results in increas- 
ing one’s working efficiency. 


cussion 


PAUL SUPER. 


A Student's Note Book 


Professor K. S. Latourette, now of 
Yale, has been elected Vice-Chairman 


of the Executive Committee of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. The 
other Vice-Chairman is Dr. William 


E. Taylor of Toronto. Dr. Joseph C. 
Robbins, Chairman, is spending the 
year on a tour of the mission fields, 
especially India and Burma. 


* * 


E. Stanton Turner has returned to 
Manila to become General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. there. During Mr. 
Turner’s stay in this country he made 
many friends for the Foreign Depart- 


ment. He interested many state uni- 
versities in undertaking a share in 
the student work of the Foreign 


Dept. of the International Committee. 
His work during this second lap of his 
Philippine experience will be followed 
by us with sympathetic interest. 
* * * 

N a letter from Ray Legate, in charge 

of student relief in Hungary, he says: 
“During the attempted revolution of 
former Emperor Carl the students, as a 
class, suffered more than any other. 
They felt the responsibility; they ral- 
lied to the defense of the government. 
They rushed out to the fight, whether 
in uniform or not. Practically all my 
intercourse with them had to cease for 
the better part of the week. This, of 
course, has delayed my work.” 


Delegates to the World 
Gathering of Christian 
Students 


The delegates from the United States 
to the Conference of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation at Peking, 
China, will sail on the Taiyo Maru, 
leaving San Francisco on February 
21st. Besides Dr. Mott, who is Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 
those who will represent the Y. M. C. 
A. of this country are the following: 


David R. Porter, Executive Secretary, Stu- 
dent Department 
K. S. Latourette. Professor of Missions, Yale. 


Carl R. Rogers. University of Wisconsin 

Austin Case, University of Washington. 

Willis J. King, Professor of Old Testament 
and Christian Sociology, Gammon Theolegical 
Seminary. Representing the Colored colleges. 


Roswell R. Marshall, University of Rochester. 

Gale Seaman. Field Secretary for the Pacific 
Coast of the Student Department. 

Of this number the first five have 
been designated as voting members of 
the Federation General Committee. 

The Y. W. C. A. delegates are: 


Miss Katy Boyd George, B. A., Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Students. 

Miss Margaret Lillie Sherman, B. A., Uni- 
versity of California. ; 

Miss Elizabeth Conrad, Ph. D., Dean of 
Women, Ohio State University. 

Miss Ruth Muskrat, Kansas University. 


Mount Holyoke. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Miss Jean Kennedy, 

Miss Helen Kasbeer, 

Those who desire to read a vivid 
statement of the significance of this 
intercollegiate conference in China 
should read carefully the current issue 
of “The Student World,” which has 
been prepared wholly by a group of 
Chinese Student Movement leaders. 
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Conferences of Church 
Workers 


HE annual conference of the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education 

and of the Conference of Church 
Workers in State Universities just 
been held in Chicago. To one who has 
had the privilege of attending several 
of these meetings it seemed that these 
were the best sessions yet held. The 
large attendance at the Church Work- 
ers Conference is a tribute to the ef- 
fective leadership of its president, Dr. 
William Houston, Presbyterian Univer 
sity Pastor at Ohio State University. 

Many subjects were touched upon, 
the most interesting to the Student 
Movement being the following: The 
summer conference plan of cooperation 
between the churches and the Asso- 
ciations seems to be meeting with very 
general approval. One commission 
dealt with cooperative work at state 
universities but there was little zeal 
for discussing its proposals which 
seemed to be regarded as experiments 
rather than tested recommendations. 
The sense of the meeting seemed to be 
that “cooperation is not necessarily co- 
ordination.” “Schools of Religion” 
were again brought up for considera- 
tion and there was some hope clung 
to that several universities really will 
launch such institutions. The Student 
Movement people present augmented 
this hope all they could but urged that 
a representative committee, the mem- 
bers of which are not already over- 
loaded with work, should be appointed 
to go into the matter most seriously be- 
fore sweeping recommendations are 
made. 

The conferences furnished abundant 
evidence that the churches of the 
United States are going forward in a 
determined manner in the student field. 
There was further encouragement in 
the recognition, more wide-spread than 
formerly, of the Student Christian 
Movement as an uprising of students 
themselves, with its independent life, 
yet cooperating at every point with the 
work which is organized by the 
churches. 

D. &. P. 


Who's Who in This 
Number 


FRANK LENWOOD, M. A. Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society; author of “Social Problems 
and the East.” 

GEORGE STEWART, JR., Yale 
LL. B. 1917, Ph. D., 1921. Assistant 
Minister, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

RUTH ROUSE, Secretary to the 
Executive, World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

STUDENT EDITION, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by 
the following Committee of the Student 
Department: A. J. Elliott, Frederick 
M. Harris, Earl H. Kelsey, Kenneth S. 
Latourette, George Irving, E. B. Shultz, 
and David R. Porter. 


A Student Revival 


= Christian University at Fort 
Worth had in December one of the 
most unique and successful evangelistic 
campaigns ever conducted in the col- 
lege. J. W. Boultinghouse, a senior 
theological student, preached at every 
service during the nine days. Music 
was under the direction of Arthur Les- 
ter, another ministerial candidate. A 
noteworthy fact in regard to these two 
men is that both received training in 
the Hollister student conference and 
now occupy places on the Cabinet of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The entire work of the series of stu- 
dent meetings was under the direction 
of students, with the earnest coopera- 
tion of the Dean of Men, Edwin A. Elli- 
ott, who also is an old Hollister man. 

Campus organization such as the 
Male Quartette and the Girls’ Glee Club 
gave unstinted support to the campaign 
and rendered special music at every 
service. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
meetings was the conversion of two 
football stars. Their decision for the 
Christian life exerted a strong influence 
over the students of the university. 
Fourteen other students also made de- 
cisions, and one pledged himself to de- 
finite Christian service. 

The entire campus has been pervaded 
with a quickened religious conscious- 
ness and the Association is seeking to 
conserve this spirit. To that end week- 
ly prayer meetings are planned for the 
remainder of the college year. The 
first one, held in the men’s dormitory, 
was largely attended. A new day has 
dawned on the campus because Chris- 
tian students perceived their duty and 
proceeded to discharge it. 

JOHN R. ERHARD. 


A “Peaceful Penetration” 


VERITABLE spiritual awakening 

is following in the wake of evan- 
gelistic campaigns led by Stitt Wilson 
in the colleges of the Middle West. At 
Macalester, Wooster and Muskingum, 
there was unmistakable evidence in 
students’ lives of the genuine convic- 
tion of sin and unqualified surrender 
of life to Jesus. It was a common oc- 
currence for students to return to their 
rooms to discuss issues until early 
hours of the morning and for prayer 
group meetings to break out in most 
unexpected places. 

At Iowa State College there is an 
earnest effort on the part of all work- 
ers to make the Bible groups meeting 
in the churches most efficient. In ad- 
dition there are seventy-eight discus- 
sion groups in fraternities, club houses, 
and other places. These are meeting 
weekly with total attendance of 800. 
Leaders meet each week to work out 
an outline for the following week. 

At Culver Military Academy a dis- 
cussion Bible group was organized in 
practically every company and inten- 
sive preparation was made for several 
weeks preceding the evangelistic cam- 
paign led by Charles Gilkey Jan. 8-10. 


The work that is being carried on in 
the places mentioned, and in many 
others, shows very definitely the pos- 
sibility of organized righteousness 
within every natural, physical or so- 
cial grouping of students and of 
a peaceful penetration of these groups 
with the ideals and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

Further, these demonstrations show 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
there need be no conflict between the 
groups held in the churches and the 
discussion groups in fraternities or 
club houses. It is not an “either” “or” 
proposition. Both are absolutely es- 
sential if the largest work for the 
Kingdom is to be accomplished. 

Also, in these institutions there is 
a clear demonstration of the impera- 
tive need and the effectiveness of a 
normal training class. 

A. J. ELLiorr. 


Deputation Teams at 
Southwestern College 


URING the Christmas. vacation 

Southwestern College, Kans., sent 
out six gospel teams to as many sur- 
rounding towns. Each team was com- 
posed of five men and two women, in- 
cluding, usually, a team leader, a song 
leader, a boys’ worker and a male or 
mixed quartet. 

Throughout the preceding semester 
a class for gospel team men, under the 
leadership of Professor Myers, met 
each Sunday to discuss problems and 
to exchange suggestions. 

In the field the daily program was 
approximately: 9:00 A. M., team meet- 
ing for discussion, criticism and prayer; 
3:00 P. M., public or group prayer 
meetings, (with a prayer meeting for 
the team a half hour before each ser- 
vice) ; 7:30 P. M., evening service. The 
intervening time was spent in personal 
work or in preparation for the services 
which were to follow. 

The regular evening services were, 
of course, the main events. Other im- 
portant features were meetings for 
boys and girls; hikes for younger boys 
and girls; shop meetings in industrial 
communities, and on Sunday afternoon 
various types of special meetings for 
men, for women, and for children. 

The girls on the team did little speak- 
ing in the regular services, but did a 
splendid work among the girls and 
women in their afternoon meetings. 
Up until this year the practicability of 
the mixed team was questioned, but in 
view of the great work accomplished 
by the girls this year the opinion is 
unanimous that girl workers are indis- 
pensable to a well balanced gospel 
team. 

Reports from the six teams bring 
the news of seventy-five souls won for 
Christ. In addition, one can not over- 
estimate the results in the lives of 
members of the teams and the great in- 
fluence for good that these changed 
lives will have upon the religious at- 
mosphere of the college. 

M. H. McKEAN. 








An International Prayer 


Group 


*ARLY in October a few representa- 
tive men of known Christian pur- 
pose from the different groups of for- 
eign students in the University of Illi- 
nois were questioned on the desirabil- 
ity of forming an international group 
to meet weekly for prayer in behalf 
of the then approaching Conference on 
Limitation of Armament at Washing- 
ton. The opinion was unanimously 
favorable and the first session was held 
on Sunday morning, October 23rd, at 
ten o’clock, with six present. 

The group has met regularly since 
that time with an attendance limited 
to two from any one country. At pres- 
ent there are eleven regular members 
of the group, as follows: Two Chi- 
nese, two Japanese, two Filipinos, one 
from India, one from Czecho-Slovakia, 
one from South Africa, and two Amer- 
ican students. 

The sessions are based in large part 
upon the book “New Ventures of 
Faith,” a monthly cycle of prayer is- 
sued by the Association Press. The 
half hour spent together is deeply de- 
votional, and there is a reverent sense 
of the oneness of all races in Christ. 


Whom Sh all WeNominate? 


(The problem here discussed is typical of the 
large chool everywhere, but the method sug 
gested could, we believe, be used to emphasise 
the responsibility of holding office in any Asso 
cta.ion.) 

Se Nominating Committee of the 
University of Minnesota (made up 
of three members of the present cabi- 
net who will graduate in June), has 
adopted and followed a unique plan in 
selecting the candidates for office for 
the April election and getting their 
consent to the nomination. At _ the 
first meeting the Nominating Commit- 
tee rated the men on the following 
qualifications: unquestioned Christian 
character; high principles, backed by 
real conviction; known Christian rep- 
utation; executive ability; tact; lead- 
ership ability; determination to make 
the office the primary voluntary stud- 
ent activity; familiarity with the 
Student Association work; popularity 
with and confidence of fellow students; 
reasonably wide acquaintance. 

Only those men rated reasonably 
high on the majority of the qualifica- 
tions were considered. When the best 
ones had been selected under this plan, 
the men, one at a time, were called 
in and interviewed by the committee, 
one of the secretaries usually being 
present. The procedure was for the 
chairman to describe to the prospec- 
tive candidate the method of selection, 
then read aloud the list of qualifica- 
tions and the rating given. The can- 
didate was then told what some of the 
costs of holding an important office 
in the Association would be: the ap- 
proximate amount of time which must 
be given; the probable necessity for 
giving up other campus activities in 
order to give primary place to the As- 
10 


sociation activity; the possible neces- 
sity of giving up certain habits or 
practices not perhaps really bad, but 
harmful to the greatest effectiveness of 
an Association officer. A hint was also 
given of the probable occasional pe- 
riods of discouragement. Then, too, 
the rewards of the work were also 
outlined. 

Two men were selected as nominees 
for each office. Not the least happy 
outcome of this plan was the intense 
satisfaction which the members of the 
Nominating Committee received in 
such frank, heart to heart interviews. 
The chairman of the committee said 
enthusiastically that he had not in 
months had so good a time as he ex- 
perienced in these sessions. 

Cyrus P. BARNUM. 


The Social Emphasis in 
Ohio Colleges 


eins very suggestive and promising 
events recently took place. The 
first was a conference of faculty 
representatives from Ohio colleges, 
held in Columbus October 29-30 on the 
theme “The American Student and 
Present Day Problems,” Forty-two 
representatives from sixteen institu- 
tions were in attendance. The Hon. J. 
Stitt Wilson was one of the speakers. 
As a result of the very great interest 
aroused, a Continuation Committee of 
faculty members was appointed to ar- 
range for a larger and more compre- 
hensive conference early in the year, 
to which representatives from the fac- 
ulties and other groups will be invited. 
The purpose is to arouse the interest of 
faculty members in a comprehensive 
religious and social education program 
and to coordinate their activities. It 
will also serve to give many speakers 
who are being used in the Ohio colleges 
a comprehensive idea of the social edu- 
cation now being carried on, and there- 
by enable them more effectively to 
speak and work during their visitation. 
The second of these events was the 
first of a series of study trips which it 
is planned to hold at different cities 
throughout the state for the purpose of 
giving students the opportunity of hav- 
ing first hand information on industry 
and industrial problems. The first 
study trip was held in Columbus, No- 
vember 25, the student delegates being 
the guests of the Columbus City Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio State Committee. 
Representatives from several of the 
nearby colleges spent the day together. 
Part of the time was given to confer- 
ences led by E. L. Dickinson, Industrial 
Secretary of the Columbus Y. M. C. A. 
who discussed with them the place and 
function of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in industrial work. H. H. 
Craiglow, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Buckeye Steel Castings Company, 
representing the employers; Fred C. 
Croxton, Director of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies of Columbus, represent- 
ing the community interests; M. B. 
Cain, President of the Columbus Feder- 
ation of Labor, representing employees. 


Part of both the morning and afternoon 
was given to visits to shops and indus- 
trial sections of the city for actual ob- 
servation of industry. There was also 
ample opportunity for discussion of 
ways and means of gathering further 
information and of studying the in- 
dustrial problems. 

These study trips are being held for 
the purpose (1) of enlisting men in col- 
leges actively to study these problems 
during their college course;(2) of 
creating a group of interested and 
thoughtful men, from which members 
of the Summer Industrial Group will 
be chosen. This effort has the most 
loyal and effective cooperation of quite 
a number of faculty representatives. 
Study trips similar to this will be held 
in other Ohio cities. 


Student Department 
Committee 


Charles S. Campbell (Yale) Chairman 
Burke Baker, (Harvard) 


Marion L. Burton, D.D., Ph.D., (Univ. 
of Mich.) 
W. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., (Hart- 


ford Theol. Semy.) 
W. D. Murray, (Yale) 
Thomas Nicholson, D.D 
University) 
George W. Perkins, Jr., 
J. Ross Stevenson, 
Theol. Semy.) 
William E. Sweet, (Swarthmore) 
Robert E. Vinson, D.D., (Univ. of 
Texas) 
George Grafton Wilson (Harvard) 
Judson G. Rosebush, (Beloit) 


(Northwestern 


(Princeton) 
D.D., (Princeton 


Associate Members 


Robert H Gardiner (Harvard) 

Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., (Harvard) 

L. R. Wheeler, (Yale) 

Frank W. Padelford, D.D., 

Henry W. Hobson, (Yale) 

Frank Porter Graham, (Univ. of N. C.) 

Ganson G. Depew, (Yale) 

F. Trubee Davison, (Yale) 

H. G. Buehler, LL D.. (Hotchkiss Sch.) 

Charles Proffitt. (Columbia) 

A. G. Vinal, (Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute) 


(Colby) 


D. J. Fleming, Ph.D., (Union Theol. 
Semy.) 

Theodore A. Greene. (Amherst) 

Robert M. Russell, (Princeton Theol. 
Semy.) 


Representing the Field Councils 


New England 

Wallace M. Ross, (M. I. T.) 

Herman McMillan, (Dartmouth) 
Middle Atlantic States 

W. R. Tolley, (Syracuse) 

A. V. G. Upton, (W. Va. Wesleyan) 
South 

G. Noel Mayhew. 

E. B. Shultz, 
Middle West 

Reginald Bell, (Oberlin) 

Leo Kohl, (Univ. of Wis.) 
Rocky Mountain States 

Marion Dice, (Univ. of Col.) 

Harry Bone, (Washburn) 
Southwest 

O. T. Gilmore, (Southern Meth. U.) 

Harry W. Seamans, (Park) 
Pacific Coast 

Roy Veatch, (Univ. 

G. Derwood Baker, 
Colored Colleges 

J. W. Barco, (Union Univ.) 

Walter W. Goens, (Howard Univ.) 


(Lynchburg) 
(Washington and Lee) 


of Oregon) 
(Pomona) 
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Students of the World 


= is a growing sentiment 
among students of other nations 
on the question of limitation of arma- 
ments. This is partly the result of the 
message (reprinted in the January 
number of this magazine) addressed by 
the Student Movement of the United 
States to the students of other nations. 

In Britain the following resolution 
was passed by most of the university 
branches of the League of Nations 
Union: 


This meeting is of opinion that great 
armaments are a direct menace to the 
peace of the world; that their upkeep 
imposes an unwarrantable and intol- 
erable burden upon the taxpayer; and 
that a general reduction of armaments 
would save several European Govern- 
ments from bankruptcy, and go a long 
way toward easing the financial prob- 
lems of the rest. 

This meeting accordingly urges upon 
His Majesty’s Government that imme- 
diate steps be taken with a view to 
securing a general and agreed reduc- 
tion of the crushing burden which, on 
their existing scale, armaments still 
impose on the impoverished people of 
the world, sapping their resources, and 
imperilling their recovery from _ the 
ravages of war. 


In Oxford University the following 
resolution was passed by the Interna- 
tional Assembly, which is the open 
forum of the League of Nations Union 
branch: 


The Oxford International Assembly, 
representing thirty-five nations and 
peoples, assures the delegates at Wash- 
ington of their sympathy and support; 
and urges upon them the supreme im- 
portance of carrying out their inten- 
tion to reduce national armaments and 
to settle by amicable discussion the 
important questions in the Far East. 
It expresses its warm approval of the 
spirit in which the Conference has 
begun. 

Italian students sent the following 
cable: 

Signor Schanzer, 
Washington. 
Strongly encouraged by your ideal- 
istic declaration, which they passion- 
ately support, the Italian Student Fed- 
eration for Religious Culture and the 
Naples Corda Fratres, associating them- 
selves with the student sentiment of 
many nations, confidently hope for an 

effective reduction of armaments. 


AST summer seventeen Christian 

“ Conferences for Chinese Students 
were held, fifteen in China, one in Tok- 
yo, and one in Paris. The attendance 
was 2,040; Mission Schools represented 
177, Government Schools 118; there 
were over two hundred non-Christians 
who decided for the Christian life, and 
over sixty who became volunteers. 


Italian Embassy, 


ORTY-FIVE student leaders and the 

four German Student Association 
Secretaries were present at a recent 
conference for Bible training for officers 
of local student associations of Ger- 
many. All student Associations in Ger- 
many were represented in this gather- 
ing which continued throughout a week. 
The course of study included discus- 
sion on these topics: “Our Basis”; “Our 
Message”; “Our Struggle”; “Univer- 
sality of the Christian Faith”; “The 


Nature of Love”; “Our Assurance of 


Immortality.” 
Conrad Hoffman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the European Relief Fund, 


writes: “It was my privilege to meet 
with these men. Never have I known a 
group of students so dead in earnest 
and so sincere in their efforts to find 
the way to Christ. Every one had 
traveled fourth class and many had 
walked a great distance to the confer- 
ence because funds did not permit any 
other method of getting there. The 
meals served were of the simplest va- 
riety. We of America are accustomed 
to standards of living altogether too 
high in the present day of need through- 
out the world.” 


HERE was a time when we were 

the only world student federation. 
The formation of such federations is 
now the mode. The most recent one is 
The World Student Federation Against 
Alcoholism, a new token of the fact 
that the students of today realize the 
impossibility of combating social evils 
apart from international action and co- 
operation. For some years there has 
been an international link between 
student anti-alcohol organizations, in 
their paper, The Intercollegiate States- 
man. This magazine has_ suddenly 
taken new shape along vastly improved 
lines, and its first new issue announces 
the formation of the federation at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, August 27th, 
1921. The charter members are the 
national organizations already formed 
in Sweden, Great Britain, France, the 
United States, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and Esthonia. 

As stated in the constitution, the 
basis of union is: “The object of this 
Federation is to create, propagate and 
deepen, among students in higher in- 
stitutions of learning in all countries, 
the study of the causes, effects and 
prevention of alcoholism.” 

We wish the newest World’s Student 
Federation all success. 


6 darn Day in the Federation’s year 

is the Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students. The test of a Student 
Movement’s vitality and purpose is the 
use its leaders make of this supreme 
chance to draw near in the deepest 
sense to other Movements, and to deep- 
en the spiritual life of the whole Move- 
ment by stimulating. study, discussion 
and reflection on the place which inter- 
cessory prayer should have increasing- 
ly in the life of the Federation. Every 
victory of the Federation has been won 
by prayer—and not the least of these 
victories is the way in which the Day 
of Prayer proved itself during the war 
as the great uniting point of the Stud- 
ent Movement. From 1914-1918 no Day 
of Prayer approached that the officers 
did not receive eager inquiries from 
either side as to what was going on on 
the other side, and for what they 
should pray. 


The Student Friendship 
Fund 


Students of twenty-six different coun- 
tries are contributing to the Student 
Friendshio Fund. 


Students of eleven different countries 
are receiving aid—70,000 are being 
helped regularly—200,000 additional di- 
rectly influenced. Twenty-five years 
from now many of these same students 
will be ruling thirty-two different coun- 
tries of the world. Today the Friend- 
ship Fund is binding their hearts to- 
gether. Tomorrow it will bind their 
governments together. 


The Friendship Fund, therefore, is 
the price of Peace—the acid test of 
our willingness to make war forever 
impossible. 





Following are a few reports of gifts, 
selected at random from many others: 


At Connecticut College for Women 
378 women pledged $1,400, in spite of 
the fact that they are in the midst of a 
strenuous endowment campaign. 


Abbott Academy, (Mass.) has given 
the largest per capita gift—an average 
gift of $9 from each giver. 


Following an address by the Rev. 
Richard Hogue, Kansas City University, 
with an enrollment of less than 150, 
gave $500. 


Princeton has raised its goal from 
$6,000 to $11,000. On the second day 
of the campaign $6,500 had been given 
and the committee in charge wires that 
there is a fine prospect of surpassing 
the goal. President Hibben in opening 
the campaign asked each Princeton 
man to think of the one week in the 
year when he planned to be most gen- 
erous with himself and then to give 
an equally generous sum toward his 
fellow-students in tne sorely stricken 
countries of Middle Europe. 


Five members of the Fund Committee 
at the Philadelphia College of Osteop- 
athy (where there is no Association) 
pledged $21 to start the campaign. 

Six students at Juniata pledged $50 
in starting the campaign. 


A committee of sixteen students at 
Geneva College pledged $80 before they 
began to solicit the student body. 


Yale men are planning to present the 
Fund in New Haven before as many 
young people’s societies, high schools, 


private schools, commercial schools, 
etc., as possible. A committee repre- 
senting Barnard College, New York 


University and other colleges, are plan- 
ning a similar effort in New York City. 


Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, recently re- 
turned from a trip covering fifteen Eu- 
ropean countries, said in an address be- 
fore the League of Women Voters in 
New York: “The middle class of Europe 
has been the student class, and now 
that class is so poor that the sons are 
going into the working class. The class 
which has carried on the technical work 
is being depleted and it is extremely im- 
portant that there should be such a 
class. Professors are literaliy starving 
to death. It takes an entire month’s 
salary to buy one book.” 


Dr. D. J. Kose, National Secretary of 
the Student Renaissance Movement in 
Czechoslovakia, is spending six months 
in this country. During the next few 
weeks he will be giving time to help- 
ing in the relief campaigns. He will 
also have opnortunity to study the Stu- 
dent Association work .at several typic- 
al centers. We hope that many Asso- 
ciation members will come to know him 
and the interesting work among stu- 
dents in his interesting country. He 
will accompany Sherwood Eddy on sev- 
eral visits. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 
University of Vermont has eight 
groups enrolling 125 students. These 


meet in local churches, using Curry’s 
“Jesus and His Cause.” There is a 
normal training class for leaders. 


Montpelier Seminary has a newly 
organized weekly mission study group 
meeting Sunday mornings. Two mem- 
bers go each Sunday to a neighboring 
town to assist in a mission. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Lawrenceville School has eighteen 


voluntary discussion groups. These 
are in addition to the regular Bible 
study of the school curriculum. 


Penn State, after holding two finance 
campaigns in which they succe-*-7 in 
raising $4,000 for their missionary work 
in China and later $2990 for the Stude- 
ent Friendship Fund, are now conduct- 
ing a third campaign for local expenses. 
This campaign is to last three days. 
The first day netted them a little more 
than $1,100, 


Kutztown State Normal. The Asso- 
ciation President writes: “We are hav- 
ing group Bible study every Sunday 
morning at eight o’clock, in some fel- 
low’s room on each of three flors. There 
has been an average attendance of thir- 
ty out of sixty-six resident students.” 


Three remarkable evangelistic cam- 
aigns were led by George Irving at 
Vashington and Jefferson, Geneva, and 
Juniata Colleges. Unusual numbers of 
decisions have been secured and in ad- 
dition a great wave of interest was 
started in the Friendship Fund. 


The Association at Juniata gave a 
banquet to the football men at the close 
of the season. 


Syracuse University has had a re. 
markable evangelistic campaign. Un- 
usually careful preparation was made 
before the arrival of Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson. The campus was deeply 
stirred and the Association is doing 
good conservation work. 


Middle West 


At the Student Christian Callings 
Conference held at Ann Arbor in De- 
cember 212 delegates were present. 
These came from fifteen Michigan col- 
leges and represented sixteen denomi- 
nations. 


The Student Directory issued by the 
Association at Northwestern Univer- 
sity met with a phenomenal sale imme- 
diately on its publication. During a 
period of only five hours, 925 copies 
were sold, at a minimum cost. Eighteen 
students spent an evening at the 
Northwestern University Settlement 
filling 2,000 Christmas stockings for 
youngsters of the neighborhood. 


Under their new plan for the weekly 
meetings of the University of Minne- 
sota Cabinet, they begin at 5:30 on 
Wednesdays with a forty-five minute 
etudy period in “The Life of Christ.” 
The next thirty minutes are given to a 
social time around the supper table, 
and the concluding forty-five minutes 
to the transaction of business. Minne- 
sota now has five regular groups for 
Bible study and a sixth one, comprising 
foreign students, has just been formed. 


A man in the town inquired if his son, 
a high school student, would be per- 
mitted to join the Eureka College Asso- 
ciation? This question forcibly brought 
to the attention of the Association the 
possibilities of working with the boys 
of the local high school in a Hi-Y club. 
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The Association president writes: “If 
there is a demand for such a club, it is 
up to us to supply it.” 


Carthage College (Ill.) Association di- 
rected a campaign to establish a me 
morial scholarship in memory of a form- 
er faculty adviser, Professor Voss. Stu- 
dents and faculty contributed $1,200. 
In a letter to the State Secretary the 
President of the Association ~writes: 
“The men are responding to service in 
such earnest and enthusiastic manner 
that I need your counsel in maintaining 
this spirit throughout the year.” 


Dakota Wesleyan reports an average 
attendance of ten at the morning pray- 
er group, which is considered “one of 
the most helpful parts of the Associa- 
tion program.” On a recent Sunday, 
through the efforts of the Association, 
eleven students united with the local 
churches. 


lowa State College reports 1,000 men 
in weekly Bible discussion groups. 
These are enrolled in seventy-eight 
groups, meeting‘in club and fraternity 
houses for half hour periods immedi- 
ately following the evening meal. One- 
third of the groups are led by faculty 


members, the rest are under student 
leadership. 
The has 


eet ay | of Louisiana 
made a start in Bible study, with thir- 
ty-two men enrolled in four groups. 


The South 


The Friendship Council at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is a very live or- 
ganization. It consists of five captains, 
to each of whom. are related twenty- 
five lieutenants, the latter also being 
related to ten students. In order to 
get the Council into the consciousness 
of the student group, a_ recreational 
afternoon was planned. Students and 
faculty were lined up under the two 
subdivisions of the Council, the Orange 
and the White. Headed by the band, 
the entire group marched a mile into 
the country where they had mass rec- 
reation and sports as well as competi- 
tive contests. The group then broke 
up into companies, each captain taking 
his group to a spot where a bonfire 
was lighted and refreshments served. 
In the gathering darkness some fire- 
works were produced, including a huge 
“Y" which was sent off on a hilltop 
above the vlace where they were as- 


sembled. The event was considered a 
great success. 
A state conference of deputation 


leaders was held in Georgia in Decem- 
ber, under the joint auspices of the 
Boys’ and Student Departments. The 
discussion eentered on deputation work 
as related to older boys, esveciallv with 
regard to the training of the deputa- 
tion men for handling decision meetings 
at the Older Boys’ conferences, as well 
as definite preparation for leadership 
in the Hi-Y work. 


One hundred and twenty students 
were present at the Kentucky State 
Student Conference at Winchester, and 
fifty-two teachers attended the Faculty 
Conference. The outstanding feature 
was the inspirational addresses w* 
tended to deepen religious spirit and 
to broaden their vision of the Christ- 
centered purpose of the whole Move- 
ment. 

University of Missouri has fifteen 
Bible discussion groups. 


Twenty-one students at the Univers- 
ity of Arkansas are leading eighteen 
Bible discussion groups in the various 
fraternity houses and dormitories. 
These student leaders are meeting 
weekly in a normal training class under 
Dr. Hale, head of the Chemistry Depart- 


ment. Throughout the colleges of the 
Southwest there is a a notable in- 
crease in the number of college Associa- 
tions which are inaugurating aggress- 
ive programs for Bible study. 


The Association of Southern Metho- 
dist University has its own bulletin 
board for announcements and other in- 
formation bearing on the “Y” work. 
Construeted of quartered oak it makes 
a pleasing contribution to the hall in 
which it is located. The space under 
the glass cover is divided into three 
sections, one given to general an- 
nouncements, another to short maga- 
zine articles and other information of 
an inspirational nature, while the third 
section is devoted to information con- 
cerning athletics of local, state and na- 
tional scone This board is growing in 
popularity for students know that they 
can always find on it something of gen- 
uine interest. 


Oklahoma School for the Blind re. 
ports better work than has been done 
for two or three years. Membership 
has increased twenty-five per cent and 
the interest in like proportion. 


The University of Oklahoma had a 
stag mixer with 1,200 men out. The 
Employment Bureau placed about one 
hundred men in Christmas vacation 
jobs. 


Rocky Mountain States 


At the Colorado School of Mines, Gold- 
en, George Collins, Interchurch student 
pastor, invites fifteen to twenty leaders 
of campus life to spend the evening at 
his home once in two weeks. On each 
of these occasions some person—an em- 
ployer, employee or social worker— 
brings fresh and vital facts from the 
field of actual experience. This is prov- 
ing a helpful wa¥ of giving college men 
contact with the vital problems and 
issues of the real world outside campus 
walls. 


As a means of bringing students and 
faculty into closer contact with the 
major aspects of the life today the chap- 
el period at Cotner College, Neb., is be- 
ing utilized as a forum to which eome 
speakers qualified to lead discussions 
on social and industrial aspects of 
American life. 


Another method of keeping more inti- 
mate and vital connection with current 
life has been the formation of faculty 
forums in a number of Nebraska and 
Kansas colleges. These forums meet 
weekly or semi-weekly for study and 
discussion on major social, industrial 
and international problems. 


Pacific Coast 


University of Oregon Association had 
a get-together for all foreign students. 
Each nationality appointed a represen- 
tative on the Foreign Student Commit- 
tee. This committee will outline a pro- 
gram of service and activities. 


University of Idaho has a reorganized 
Association which reports a running 
start. Twenty men are registered in 
the first Bible discussion group. 


At the California Institute of Tech- 
nology the college authorities have al- 
ready given the Association two regular 
college assembly periods this year. A 
Bible discussion group has been started. 


The University of Nevada has four 
Bible discussion groups in three fra- 
ternities and in the men’s dormitory. 


Total enrollment is about 70. 


At State Coilege, New Mex., two Bible 
classes are in operation and two more 
being organized. Ater a recent party a 
prominent student said: “We will have 
to hand it to the “Y” Social Committee. 
They have proved that you can have a 
mighty fine time without dancing.” 











